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Oh, The Moonlight’s Fair Tonight Along The Wabash 
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í Terre Haute picks itself up from a general strike and solves a tense labor-capital H 
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LITTLE after 1:00 A.M. on the Mon- trialists were confirmed in their belief that 
i p day morning” f July 22, 1935, the last FORTUNE has ‘undertaken tp ute: organized labor in Terre Haute was un- Di f 
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trucks finistiéd their deliveries, and in the 
ałtnight restaurants the waiters cleaned up, 
turned off the lights, and went home to 
bed. Through the night the city of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, was quiet. In the early 
morning mobs began to gather in the down- 
town streets. Along Wabash Avenue the 
merchants came to work as usual, since no 
one had really expected trouble, but when 
they opened the doors bands of men 
streamed in, carrying sticks and clubs. “Shut 
this damn place up,” their spokesmen an- 
nounced, “or we'll shut it for you!” Soon 
the downtown section was closed, and cars 
full of men were patrolling the outlying 
sections to make sure that gas stations and 
neighborhood groceries stayed shut too. 
There wasn’t much for anyone to do but 
sit home by the radio and wait. Except 
when a truckload of men rolled by, the 
streets were as still and quiet as on a Sunday 
morning. 

This was a general strike—organized 
labor’s seldom-used but most devastating 
weapon. Labor leaders had warned that 
unless out-of-town strikebreakers and com- 
pany guards were removed from the struck 
Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. fac- 
tory, they would call a sympathetic walk- 
out all over town. But no one was prepared 
for this. No newspaper was published in 
Terre Haute that day, no goods were sold 
in the stores, no taxis or streetcars ran; 


port on various progressive develop- 
ments in capital-labor relations. Last 
November we presented the much- 
discussed Nunn-Bush profit-sharing 
plan (“Fifty-Two Pay Checks a 
Year”). Here, an example of how a 
city of 63,000 has successfully dealt 
with as desperate a labor situation as 
any U.S. community has ever been 
called upon to face. 


only the workers at the water, the gas, the 
electric-power, and a few other isolated 
plants stayed on their jobs. It was one of the 
most complete tie-ups in the history of 
American labor. And Terre Haute was 
frightened. The Mayor and Chief of Police 
asked for state troops, and late in the after- 
noon martial law was declared. That night 
soldiers with fixed bayonets patrolled the 
streets and all civil rights were suspended. 
A large crowd had meanwhile gathered 
around the Columbian plant, where the 
strikebreakers had holed themselves in. The 
soldiers used tear and nausea gases. Next 
day the general strike was broken. 

In a few days most factories were operat- 
ing with normal manpower. But no one 
could claim a victory. Conservative indus- 
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embittered by the calling in of militia, was 
more than ever convinced that local indus- 
trialists were unscrupulous and “‘fascistic.” 
And the average Terre Hautean was a 
scared and bewildered citizen. ‘To him it 
seemed sure that his home town, which had 
long shown signs of going to hell over its 
labor troubles, had finally gone. 


ET today, four years later, Terre Haute 

is prosperous, thriving, and peaceful. 
The town with a national reputation for 
labor violence, vigilanteism, reactionary em- 
ployers, and radical workers has had virtual- 
ly no serious labor trouble in the last four 
years—and expects none. The change has 
come very simply. There are contributing 
factors that will be dealt with later, but 
the principal factor had its beginnings on 
the night of April 4, 1938. That was the 
night when the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, composed of young businessmen be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five, 
gave its first annual ‘Bosses’ Night Ban- 
quet.” Out of it came a program known as 
the Greater Terre Haute Movement, whose 
principal end product was a plan for deal- 
ing with capital-labor relations in Terre 
Haute. 

The substance of this plan is so simple 
and personal that it can hardly be con- 
veyed in a formal statement. It consists 
merely of the assumption that if labor and 
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. -in 1935 following the general strike of July 22-23. So- 
cialist Party Leader Norman Thomas came out to test the 
right of free speech, is here seen addressing a great crowd 
from the courthouse steps; he was not arrested. Panel left: 


capital will sit down together at the table and 
talk things out, in good faith and mutual trust, 
they will find themselves agreed closely enough 
on most points to compromise on the others. It 
is, in other words, an informal version of For- 
TUNE’'s own Round Table (page 67), and the sub- 
stantial agreement achieved corresponds to what 
Round Table members have come to recognize 
as the “area of agreement” discoverabie in nearly 
all points of issue. 

The idea is not new. The philosophy of the 
Terre Haute plan resembles that of similar ef- 
forts by other civic bodies, most notably the To- 
ledo Associates and the San Francisco Employers’ 
Council. It is a puny sort of plan compared with 
such devices as the Mohawk Valley plan, which 
verges upon vigilanteism, or with the dozens of 
private schemes for waltzing hand in hand with 
labor to Utopia. But in its single goal—the avoid- 
ance of labor-capital disputes leading to strikes— 
it has been successful. It works by means of per- 
sonal conferences and informal committees, and 
its scene of operations is usually somebody’s liv- 
ing room or a table in a local beer parlor. In the 
year that it has been in operation, it has created 
an era of good feeling between laboring men and 
employers in Terre Haute that would have been 
impossible to imagine in July, 1935. 


The good life 


TEE HAUTE looks back on that day with 
shocked remorse, like a drunkard come to the 
glory bench. General strikes didn’t happen in 
Terre Haute—they were something that happened 
in places like Butte or Homestead, and the people 
involved were strange people involved in remote 
and extraordinary circumstances. Terre Haute 
was simple, neighborly, easygoing. Its business- 
men called each other by their first names. Its 
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MARTIAL LAW: TERRE HAUTE WAS A MILITARY DICTATORSHIP FOR SIX MONTHS 


International 


the courthouse; memorial plaque outside the Labor Tem- 
ple in memory of Native Son Eugene V. Debs; Commu- 
nist Leader Earl Browder, jailed for “vagrancy’” when dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign he tried to speak there. 


workers were honest people with families who 
ate turkey on Thanksgiving and saved up for new 
cars. It was the town whose sentimental ties on a 
wandering son, Paul Dresser, impelled him to 
write “On the banks of the Wabash—far away.” 
Terre Haute was a fine place to live. 

Nor was there any apparent reason to think 
otherwise. Terre Haute stands only a few miles 
north Of the official popuiation center of the U.S. 
On the corner of Seventh Street and Wabash 
Avenue in the downtown section two transcon- 
tinental U.S. highways come together to form 
what is known locally as “The Crossroads of the 
World.” Terre Haute’s courthouse is the physical 
manifestation of the eternal small-town court- 
house; its trolley cars make a nostalgic clatter on 
Wabash Avenue, and its downtown business dis- 
trict, dominated by the proud ten-story Sycamore 
Building, needs as much paint, has as many red 
and blue neon signs, and is as bustling on a Satur- 
day night as the business district in any small 
midwestern city. Terre Haute has eighteen pub- 
lic parks and playgrounds. It has a fine school 
system, seventy-seven churches, three country 
clubs, a boat club, a symphony orchestra, and 
three colleges—St. Mary of the Woods (a Catholic 
convent school whose property is valued at $10,- 
000,000), Rose Polytechnic, and Indiana State 
Teachers. Its leading families—the Coxes, the 
McKeens, the Demings, the Fairbanks’, and 
others—are substantial, conservative, and culti- 
vated. Its petite bourgeoisie, who would be sur- 
prised to hear themselves called that, own their 
own homes (65 per cent of the Terre Hauteans 
do), drive their own cars, and send their children 
to Purdue and Indiana universities or one of the 
local colleges. 

Life is even in Terre Haute: the businessmen 
are tied to their various fraternal orders, their 
wives are active in the Woman’s Department 
Club and church circles. For them dinner parties, 


occasional lectures, evenings of bridge are recrea- 
tion enough: the visiting Elks and the sportive 
younger set can have the night life—the floor 
shows of the Rex Club and Sankeys and the 
Marine Room at the Terre Haute House where 
an instrumental trio will play your favorite tunes 
including, at the drop of a pin, On the Banks of 
the Wabash. There are also, of course, the usual 
civic eyesores. Across the river is Taylorville, an 
unincorporated village of some 500 persons who 
huddle in old shanties and live by scavenging and 
common labor. Taylorville is governed by “The 
King,” by local report a fat man who sits shoeless 
on a big chair and deals out justice with awful 
authority. 

Terre Haute also has its Famous Sons: Chap- 
man J. Root, who designed the Coca-Cola bottle; 
Mordecai (Three-Finger) Brown of the Chicago 
Cubs; Eugene V. Debs, founder and five times 
presidential candidate of the Socialist party; Max 
Ehrmann, the poet; John P. Usher, who was 
Secretary of the Interior in Lincoln’s Cabinet; 
Richard W. Thompson, who was Secretary of 
the Navy in Hayes’s Cabinet; Theodore Dreiser, 
the novelist; and his brother Paul, who changed 
the name to Dresser when he moved to New York 
City. Paul, having brought a degree of immortal- 
ity to his home town by writing his famous song, 
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THIS IS THE WAY LABOR-CAPITAL DIFFERENCES ARE SETTLED IN TERRE HAUTE 


...a neutral table, a bottle of beer, mutual good faith. 
Here seen are (left to right): President Herman Diekhoft 
of the musicians’ union, Junior Chamber of Commerce 
President Harold Wright, Charles Hickman, ex-President 


is a local hero, as a Banks of the Wabash Society 
and a Paul Dresser Memorial Drive testify. But 
for Theodore, who characterized several Terre 
Hauteans uncomfortably in his books, the en- 
thusiasm is less than warm. “We just don’t pay 
much attention to him,” observes the editor of a 
local paper, “but I guess he’s quite a well-known 
novelist in the East.” 


UT more than all this, Terre Haute is con- 

cerned with its role as a center of trade and 
industry. Situated on the southwestern border 
of Indiana with the nearest large town (Vin- 
cennes) sixty-odd miles away, Terre Haute domi- 
nates the whole Wabash Valley trading area, 
which has a population of 250,000. For its size 
the city has an extraordinary diversity of industry 
—125 separate factories turning out products 
ranging from paper boxes and strawboard to 
cosmetics, baking powder, furniture, drain tiles, 
explosives, patent medicines, and caskets. Most 
of the factories are small, employing only a few 
dozen men, and the largest, the Columbian 
Enameling & Stamping Co., employs only about 
600. Merchants Distilling Corp., Commercial 
Solvents Corp., The Quaker Maid Co. (an A & P 
subsidiary), and branch plants of American 
Chain & Cable and American Can, all smaller 
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of the Chamber, Thomas Potter, a Chamber director, 
C.I.O. Head John Bickel, A. F. of L. Council President 
Chester Mickey, A. F. of L. Council Secretary-Treasurer 
Blake Meade, and local Banker Harold Harrison. 
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TERRE HAUTE, A.D. 1939: A REVIVED CITY THUMPS ITS CHEST, PUSHES NEW CONSTRUCTION, BUILDS A 


than Columbian, are located there. Terre 
Haute’s carloadings last year were 71,265, 
its bank clearings totaled nearly $229,000,- 
000, and its manufacturing output was $32,- 
000,000. The Wabash Valley is a rich farm 
region, and the city is therefore an indus- 
trial island in an agricultural sea. Farmers 
in the valley raise corn, wheat, oats, soy- 
beans, and livestock, and last year through 
the Terre Haute produce markets passed 
$2,000,000 worth of fruit, vegetables, and 
dairy products alone, of which two-fifths 
came from farms nearby in Vigo County. 
What the general strike of 1935 did to 
this interlocking city-farm machinery can 
well be imagined; the commercial nerve 
center of the whole Wabash Valley went 
numb. That was what made it so frighten- 
ing; so much more frightening than would 
have been the case in another town like 
Gary, Indiana, with one dominant industry 
and no ardent desire for others. It was 
frightening and bewildering because all at 
once Terre Haute became conscious that 
its industrial structure, whose diversifica- 
tion should have been its strength, was 
built on quicksand. Ever since the once 
prosperous bituminous coal fields had be- 
gun to decline in the 1920’s under the com- 
petition of the nonunion fields in Kentucky 
and West Virginia, the city had been trying 
to prop itself up with new industries. For 


THE EDITOR OF THE DEMOCRATIC EVENING TRIBUNE 


.. . William Cronin, need only walk through the open doorway to talk with 
Jim Benham, editor of the Republican morning Star. Reason: same ownership. 


about the time the coal mining started to 
slow down, prohibition closed the several 
breweries and distilleries and threw ap- 
proximately 3,500 men out of jobs. Then, 
in 1923, the Pennsylvania Railroad moved 
out its heavy repair shops which had em- 
ployed several hundred. Terre Haute had 
a temporary nightmare of becoming a 
ghost town. From 66,000 in 1920 the popu- 
lation sank to an estimated 60,000 by 1925. 
Real-estate values collapsed, many mer- 
chants became bankrupt, and private chari- 
ties couldn’t keep abreast of relief needs, 
what with 12,000 coal miners either out of 
work or on part time. 
- Local businessmen did what they could. 
In 1926 they set up the Terre Haute Foun- 
dation to entice new factories by offering 
capital for new plant and equipment. The 
Foundation issued its own shares to the 
public at $50 each, and sold more than 
$400,000 worth. Slowly the town started 
back. Already habituated to hard times, it 
rode the depression better than most neigh- 
boring cities, and during the ensuing re- 
covery it picked up pace until key trade 
indices crossed most of the levels of the 
1920's. This was the picture when the gen- 
eral strike stopped it dead—for an instant. 
This second blow, coming just when the 
town was emerging from the travail of re- 
birth, was dumfounding. For Terre Haute 
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had always dreamed the booster dreams of 
every hard-working midwestern city. As 
long as anyone can remember, Terre Haute- 
ans had been predicting that their city 
would some day be the No. 1 city in Indiana. 
By their reckoning it had everything: a cen- 
tral location, rich outlying markets, prox- 
imity to cheap fuel, unlimited pure artesian 
water (for distilleries, breweries, and bot- 
tling works), good roads, four trunk-line rail- 
roads—the New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Yet, while 
other Indiana cities like Anderson, Muncie, 
Evansville, and Indianapolis were getting 
by on leaner pickings, Terre Haute sat 
hunched on the banks of the Wabash, over- 
come by an inferiority complex. It seemed 
a case of Terre Haute’s being its own worst 
enemy. 


‘Those Wabash blues 


THE reasons why have been the subject 
of tortured debate. No Terre Hautean 
is without an opinion. But fundamentally 


the reasons all come down to the simple fact ~ 


that Terre Haute is an average American 
city subject to all the average economic 
pressures, moral weaknesses, and the social 

[Continued on page 132] 


BEN BLUMBERG HEADS THE TERRE HAUTE FOUNDATION 


. which has been instrumental in bringing new industries to town. He runs 
a thriving mortgage and loan firm, is noted for his philanthropies. 


prejudices; and that these pressures, weak- 
nesses, and prejudices had through circum- 
stance been made more pronounced than was 
healthy. 

“Our politics,’say Terre Hauteans, surprised 
that you haven’t heard before, “stink; they 
have stunk for years.” The first great whiff goes 
back some twenty-five years to the mayoralty 
of the late Donn Roberts, whose exploits are 
almost legendary. Roberts has been accused of 
crimes reaching from the sale of watered gas to 
the theft of a railroad. The aroused citizens 
managed to bring him before the federal 
courts, and in 1912 he and 118 accomplices 
were taken away in a special train to prison. In 
1921, after serving his term, he ran again for 
mayor and though he was barely defeated, his 
methods have survived to vex the occasional 
reform administrations. In last year’s senatorial 
election it was charged that ballot boxes were 
stuffed, votes stolen, whole precincts falsified; 
for the final count, state police were called to 
the courthouse to guard the ballot boxes. The 
charges are being aired in a Senate committee. 

The more obvious fruits of machine poli- 
tics—the red-light district on Second Street, the 
slot machines on Wabash Avenue, the big 
handbook run in the city’s outskirts—have giv- 
en Terre Haute the reputation of being the 
“Tenderloin Town of the Wabash.” Less obvi- 
ous but more important have been the effects 
on industrial growth and civic morale. Accord- 
ing to local businessmen, emigrant industries 
have hesitated to locate in Terre Haute bce- 
cause “you can’t trust a good politician, let 
alone a bad one.” And inside the city the visi- 
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[Coniinued from page 78] 


tor was sensible of a restlessness, a lack of home- 
town pride and common identity. All this pre- 
pared the way for the schisms that later came. 

A second and more important contributory 
factor to Terre Haute’s poor reputation was 
that it had become known as a “bad labor 
town.” Not only was labor strongly organized— 
today 32,000 residents of Vigo County carry 
union cards—but it was sharply class conscious. 
This came about naturally. Terre Haute was 
a coal town, and the United Mine Workers of 
America, which at one time had some 12,000 
members in Vigo County, was one of the first 
U.S. unions to organize successfully a large- 
scale industry. With the example of the miners 
before them and the great Eugene Debs to urge 
them on, Terre Haute workingmen became 
carly converts to the trade-union movement. 
A native son,onetime city clerk and member of 
the state legislature, Debs made Terre Haute 
his home, and from there organized the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen, the American 
Railway Union, whose Pullman Co. strike 
landed him in jail, and what became the So- 
clalist party. Debs stimulated the growth and 
militancy of the local unions. Indeed, some 
conservative Terre Hauteans trace all of their 
town's troubles to his enthusiastic well poison- 
ing. Though during his presidential campaigns 
Debs ran no better at home than in the rest 
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of the country, he is remembered with deep 
affection. Outside the doorway of the Labor 
Temple, headquarters for the A. F. of L.’s Cen- 
tral Labor Union council, a bronze plaque 
testifies to his memory; and in the hallway 
hangs a yellowed life-size photograph, with 
withered carnations from his grave pressed 
under the glass. 


F HISTORICAL forces made Terre Haute 

labor less amenable to arbitration than it 
might otherwise have been, there was a coun- 
terpoise of sentiment on the other side. The 
great majority of Terre Haute businessmen, 
while perhaps wary in their dealings with so 
strong a force, were rarely antagonistic toward 
local labor. But there was a minority, made up 
mostly of older businessmen, that disapproved 
of collective bargaining and all it seemed 
to represent. They ran their businesses as 
rugged individualists, and it was natural that 
between them and local unionism there should 
be friction. The result was that Terre Haute 
had its full share of lockouts, strikes, and other 
disturbances. 

Now the main instrument of these conserva- 
tive leaders was for years the Chamber of 
Commerce. This, like Chambers of Commerce 
in other cities, was an organization presumably 
devoted to the betterment of business in Terre 
Haute—the attracting of new industries, main- 
tenance of low freight rates and taxes, im- 
provement of industrial relations, and so on. It 
has today a membership of some 700 local busi- 
nessmen, and thus represents practically all 

[Continued on page 135] 


the business life of the town. Yet, as with most 
Chambers elsewhere, meetings of the full mem- 
bership were infrequent, and the policies and 
program of the Chamber were formulated by 
its board of directors. And the board was usual- 
ly made up of the conservatives and their repre- 
sentatives, whose interest was to preserve the 
status quo, come hell or high water. As a result, 
the Chamber came to lack the confidence of 
the town, of its own members, and of organized 
labor. Critics charged—whether justly or no— 
that it turned away new industry in order to 
hold down local wages, resisted wage increases 
at local plants, and adopted toward labor an 
unnecessarily provocative attitude. When a 
member suggested that a union representative 
be put on the board of directors, board mem- 
bers voted the idea down sixteen to two. When 
it was suggested that the board open its meet- 
ings to the public, it responded by making 
sure that the transom was always securely 
closed. Many of the charges against the Cham- 
ber were exaggerated. But whatever their 
validity, the mere fact that they were in com- 
mon acceptance made realistic coöperation 
all but impossible. 

Certainly the press did nothing to mend 
matters. Terre Haute had—and still has—two 
dailies, the evening Tribune and the morning 
Star. They are published in the same building, 
edited on the same floor, and owned by the 
same family—the Fairbanks estate, whose pres- 
ent head is young Crawford Failey, biochem- 
istry teacher now on leave from Columbia 
University. Though the Tribune is nominally 
Democratic and the Star Republican, their 
editorial policies are often indistinguishable. 
Neither takes sides in local issues, apparently 
in the belief that to call attention to Terre 
Haute’s troubles would excite unfavorable 
comment in the outside press. During the 
Columbian strike, for example, neither paper 
spoke editorially on the mob violence and 
other disquieting events, and their news cover- 
age of the strike was noncommittal. 


The flare-up 


ROM these four elements—machine poli- 

tics, militant labor, backward leadership, 
and a hermetically sealed press—trouble was 
inevitable. It was less an open friction than 
a smoldering resentment. ‘Vhe direct causes 
leading up to the general strike can be de- 
scribed briefly. The Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co., maker of enamelware, was an 
open shop but had a strong A. F. of L. indus- 
trial union. When the union’s demands for 
a closed shop were not met, the plant was 
struck on March 23, 1935. Conferences during 
the next few months did no good. Strikers 
heaved stones through the factory windows, 
and Columbian wired its fences for electricity, 
installed spottights, and deputized company 
police. On June 15 a crowd of 15,000 men and 
women gathered before the plant, broke down 
the doors, wrecked office equipment, and 
chased the guards into the plant, where they 
were rescued the next day by the police. In 
the following month labor staged mass meet- 
ings and sympathy parades. Early in July 
Columbian imported sixty strikebreakers and 
guards (under local police escort) from out- 
side the city and announced the factory’s re- 
opening. T. N. Taylor, district A.F. of L. 
organizer, then appealed to the Central Labor 
Union council for a sympathetic general strike; 
this the council refused to back but Taylor 
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approached union heads individually and won 
most of them over. Monday the twenty-second, 
day of Columbian’s projected reopening, at 
1:00 A.M., the general strike began. It was 
planned for twenty-four hours’ duration, but 
because of the mob spirit it provoked it got 
out of control. Business in the city was at a 
standstill tor almost forty-eight hours, and the 
tie-up might have lasted longer but for the 
invoking of martial law. 

Afterward, Terre Haute was very, very tired. 
It wanted no more labor troubles for a long 
while. During the next two and a half years 
there were a few minor disputes, but on the 
whole the atmosphere was quiet. It was not, 
however, the quiet of repose. Rather the quiet 
of two tired adversaries. 


The younger generation 


HE U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce— 

familiarly known as the Jaycee—is a nation- 
al organization of young businessmen between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five. Its 
national program has numerous objectives 
including the betterment of industrial rela- 
tions; its local purposes are mainly concerned 
with civic improvement. After the quiet fell 
the late Charles Zimmerman, principal of 
Garfield High School, became fed up with the 
inactivity of the senior Chamber, of which he 
was a member. He therefore called together 
some of his former pupils and broached the 
idea of forming a Junior Chamber; the town, 
he told them. needed young leadership and 
young blood. By 1938 there were 150 members, 
and Charlie Hickman, scion of a long line of 
Terre Haute undertakers, was president. But 
the Jaycees faced one great difficulty. They 
were young men, mostly executives employed 
by the men who ran the senior Chamber, and 
however much they might talk, people refused 
to take their suggestions seriously. 

One day in April, 1938, Bill Mead, secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A., came to Charlie Hickman 
with an idea. Why couldn’t they, Mead sug- 
gested, get all the bosses of the Jaycees to- 
gether for a banquet and have a guest speaker 
who could say things about Terre Haute that 
the Jaycees couldn't. Mead had heard such 
a man speak in Youngstown, Ohio—DeLoss 
Walker, by name, who by an apt coincidence 
had spent three years of his boyhood in Terre 
Haute, where his father had been a minister. 


Do WALKER is tall, semibald, and 
in his forties. He talks rapidly, punctuat- 
ing his phrases with winks and gestures, and 
pauses every now and then for a sudden, un- 
accountable chuckle. Even in private conver- 
sation he is accustomed to pace the floor, 
wring his hands, and pound the table in an 
ecstasy of conviction. His platform manner is 
even more melodramatic. Before a speech is 
well under way he has removed his coat and 
loosened his collar; he may then leap onto or 
over a table and perhaps gallop down the aisles. 
Walker calls himself “The Billy Sunday of 
Business.” He is a cofounder of the National 
Recovery Crusade, a movement calculated to 
bring back prosperity by restoring public con- 
fidence. He is also officially an associate editor 


of Liberty magazine, Bernarr Macfadden hav- 
ing been converted to his economic beliefs 
in 1933. What the beliefs are is a trifle murky. 

“I say three times three equals nine,” Walker 
says, “nine for labor, capital, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Jew, Negro. Everybody should work to- 
gether. I tell ’em. I don’t mince words. No 
man ever lived who can hate and reason at 
the same time. Labor and capital should be 
friends. I tell labor that nobody was ever a 
success in history on a thirty-hour weck. If 
a thirty-hour week is right, then Jesus Christ 
and my sainted mother were tragic failures. 
I am known as the only rabble rouser in 
America who also knows economics.” His tal- 
ents are indicated by a clipping from the 
Illinois State Register: “If you are looking for 
a thrill—a thrill that will make you get up, 
peel off your coat and vest and give green-eyed 
Depression a good, stiff kick in the pants as 
he goes reeling into the ash can—go and see 
and hear DeLoss Walker. He has more pep 
than Johnnie Walker. He has a fist like a 
triphammer, a tongue like a flash of lightning 
and a jaw like a Samson—and a message that 
will stir you to smiles, laughter, and action.” 

A long-distance call brought Walker on the 
run. He spoke at the ‘Bosses’ Night Banquet,” 
and before he was finished the Jaycees, their 
bosses, and guest labor leaders had been 
whipped into a lather of enthusiasm. An in- 
formal meeting was held that night in a room 
at the Terre Haute House, where Walker pro- 
posed that a movement be set afoot to bring 
back civic spirit to Terre Haute, and suggested 
that he be retained for a week to get things 
started. Next day there was a huge luncheon. 
Harold Harrison, manager of the Fort Harri- 
son Savings Association, volunteered to serve 
as temporary chairman of such a movement. 
He asked for financial contributions, and with- 
in a few minutes had received pledges amount- 
ing to $1,200. First plans were made then for 
what later became the Greater Terre Haute 
Movement. 


ALKER returned to Terre Haute on 
Sunday, April 10, 1938, addressing a mass 
mecting of church folk at the Centenary Meth- 
odist Church. Next day he talked to the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. On 
Wednesday there was a joint rally of the 
A. F. of L. and C.I.O. at which he talked on 
“Wealth.” By Friday a stecring committee had 
completed a list of “Big Ten Objectives,” a 
ten-year program including street repairs, 
smoke abatement, a better sewage system, and 
“participation of all citizens . . . in the Forward 
with Terre Haute movement, thus making 
Terre Haute the liveliest and most progressive 
city in the Middle West.” The following Tues- 
day there was a great mass meeting at the In- 
diana State Teachers College gym, preceded 
by a “booster” parade of 3,000 marchers includ- 
ing A. F.ofL. and C.1.0. leaders, civic and busi- 
ness clubs, the Eagles’ Drill ‘Team, the Mayor, 
officers of the senior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Jaycees en masse, the Terre Haute Saddle 
Club, the American Legion, the Terre Haute 
Drum and Bugle Corps, five bands, and an Elks 
Club float with a beautiful girl driving a gold- 
en elk inscribed “Forward with Terre Haute.” 
Since the conclusion of that first campaign, 
the Jaycees have helped raise $225,000 for a 
new Y.M.C.A., promoted a Health-Welfare 
Drive anda Community Chest, helped defeat a 
plan for municipal ownership of the water- 
works, sponsored an air show, and participated 
[Continued on page 136] 
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in dozens of other projects. But their major 
contribution has been something less tangible 
but far more important: they have, almost in- 
advertently, introduced a spirit of tolerance 
and coöperation into Terre Haute’s labor 
relations. 


Era of good feeling 


NADVERTENTLY, that is to say, because 

the ten-point program made no reference to 
labor relations. Yet the Terre Haute labor plan 
developed naturally out of the new atmos- 
phere. For before Terre Haute could make 
itself Greater, labor and capital had to work 
together. Local labor leaders, fascinated by 
Walker’s vision, were willing. And so were busi- 
nessmen. And before long the Terre Haute 
method of dealing with labor-capital disputes 
took form. Whenever trouble threatened, the 
Jaycee members and other leaders in the move- 
ment arranged for both sides to get together 
over a neutral table and talk their differences 
out. The “plan” has never gone further than 
that; it has no corporate being and no definite 
history; say Jaycee members now, “It just 
grew.” For it is a personal arrangement, whose 
power derives from the confidence that busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders place in each other. 
And the character of those men is important. 

There is Harold Harrison, the banker, who 
served as temporary chairman of the original 
Movement. He was born in Terre Haute forty 
years ago and has never been farther away than 
Cleveland. He has an almost religious feeling 
for his town. “My wife gets mad at me,” he 
says, “because whenever we start out on a vaca- 
tion, the first thing I think about is how soon 
we're going to get back.” Harrison’s first job 
was mixing dough in a local bakery—the easy 
pun is too much for him to resist—and after- 
ward he became an othce boy at the Fort Harri- 
son Savings Association. Last year he was made 
manager. He has a new colonial-type house 
east of the town, and drives a Packard. He 
also has a deep, unyielding idealism. No quar- 
rel, he maintains, is so great that it can’t be 
reconciled by Christian charity and good faith. 

There’s Harold Wright, recently elected to 
his second term as president of the Jaycec. 
Wright is stocky, vigorous, and cheerful. Born 
thirty-one years ago on a Missouri farm, he 
joined the F. W. Woolworth Co. after college. 
Four years ago he became general manager of 
the Woolworth store in Terre Haute. He likes 
the town, and has been neck deep in civic 
activities ever since he arrived. He has the con- 
fidence of both businessmen and labor leaders, 
and he approaches both with unquestioned 
faith that “if we can just talk it over, I’m sure 
you can make a deal.” 

And Lew Harvey, vice president of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union and originator of the C.L.U.’s 
Civic Committee, which works with business- 
men toward a bigger, better Terre Haute. Last 
February, on his suggestion, the C.L.U. took 
full pages in both the Tribune and Star to 
proclaim its “complete support for the indus- 
trial peace and progress of Terre Haute.” 
Harvey is in his fifties and is the father of ten. 
For the past fifteen years he has been a switch- 
board operator at the Dresser power plant, 
and he belongs to the Electrical Workers 
Union, Local B-g. Since the movement for a 
greater Terre Haute started, he has given 50 
per cent of all his spare time to it. “Terre 
Haute union labor is among the leaders in this 
whole thing,” he says; “they used to say we were 
Communists, but do we act like it?” 
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And Blake Meade, secretary-treasurer of the 
C.L.U., director and cochairman of the Civic 
Committee, and frequent conferee in round- 
table arbitration. Meade is forty-four, amiable, 
and has a set jaw and black hair. For twenty- 
four years he has been a linotype operator for 
the Terre Haute Tribune. He is married, has 
two nearly grown children who live at home, 
owns a bungalow on the southwest side of 
town, and seces no reason why labor and capital 
should fight. 

And John Bickel, president of the C.I.O. 
council. Bickel is a pipe fitter for the Indiana 
Gas & Chemical Corp. He was born thirty- 
eight years ago near Terre Haute, joined his 
union when he was seventeen, and has carried 
a card ever since. He has been one of the most 
ardent supporters of the local peace. To lessen 
the possibilities of jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and C.I.O. building- 
trades locals over new construction (estimated 
at $5,000,000), he has proposed asking his su- 
periors to withdraw the C.I.O.’s local charter. 
Bickel has the respect of local businessmen. 
“Tve got to know more of ’em in the last year,” 
he says, “than I ever knew before in my whole 
life.” 


The city reborn 


ULWARKED by these five men, the Terre 

Haute plan withstood its only serious test 
since the general strike. That was last Septem- 
ber, when several engine-room workers at the 
local Loudon Packing Co. struck for higher 
wages. This happened at the peak of the 
tomato-packing season, and 200 farmers of the 
area, faced with the loss of their season’s crop, 
marched on the plant determined to operate it 
themselves, Leaders of the movement talked 
with both sides and managed to bring them to- 
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This is DeLoss Walker, whose boosterism started 
the movement for a greater Terre Haute. 


gether for conferences. In a week the factory 
was back at work. 

On several occasions intervention by the 
Jaycee has prevented what might have devel- 
oped into serious trouble. As good an example 
as any is what Harold Harrison did on his own 
hook. While he was sitting in a drugstore, a 
local merchant told him that he was having 
trouble with the unions. His store needed 
painting, but the union painters refused to 
cross the picket line of the Retail Clerks’ 
Union, which had asked for a contract. The 
merchant said he’d be damned if he would 
sign any contract—not because he was anti- 
labor, but because he just didn’t like the idea 
of a written contract. Next day Harrison talked 
to labor leaders. Soon the merchant and the 
union men were in conference. And presently 
the union was convinced that it could not hope 
for a written contract, but that maybe a con- 
tract wasn’t so important, while the merchant 
decided that he really ought to have only 
union labor. The pickets were removed, and 
all was peace. 

Moreover, there has been a change in atti- 
tude among other civic and business groups. 
The Merchants’ Association, with a membership 
composed of downtown store owners, had 
been embroiled for several years with the Re- 
tail Clerks’ Union. Last year the association 
signed an arbitration agreement with the 
union, and there has been no trouble since. 
The senior Chamber has been considerably 
liberalized. It has collaborated with the Jaycee 
on several civic projects, and on its own initia- 
tive raised the $50,000 necessary to buy ground 
for the new $3,000,000 federal prison now be- 
ing constructed on the outskirts of Terre 
Haute. Its spokesmen feel that the Jaycees have 
done fine work. They concede that the Cham- 
ber might have been pretty conservative at 
one time, but now, they say, “Businessmen 
are thinking differently about a lot of things.” 

The statistics are evidence of the Greater 
Terre Haute. Business is better, and the im- 
provement cannot be wholly attributed to 
the general national recovery. Building per- 
mits issued last January totaled $656,000— 
twice the amount of permits in 1938. January 
sales by independent retail stores were $180,- 
000, 31.1 per cent above corresponding sales 
in 1938. January factory employment and pay- 
rolls increased over those of December, contra- 
seasonally. Instead of factories leaving town 
to get away from union troubles, old industries 
are expanding, and though the departure of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. plant was an 
unexpected blow, the hole it left was partly 
plugged by the arrival of the first of the 
hoped-for new industries—a branch plant of 
the Michigan Mushroom Co. In March, for 
the first time since January, 1938, the Babson 
Sales and Credit Forecast map marked Terre 
Haute with the solid black dot signifying 
“most favorable sales opportunities.” 


HE Terre Haute plan is now only a little 

more than one year old. Whether it will 
be as successful in the future as it has been 
so far must depend not upon any signed com- 
pact, but on the mutual good faith of workers 
and businessmen. A strike might conceivably 
break out tomorrow. But the chances are 
against it. The chances have, in fact, been re- 
duced to a realistic minimum. Terre Haute 
has learned a lesson that other U.S. towns 
might well take to heart. And having learned 
it the hard way, it isn’t apt to forget that, the 
minstrels notwithstanding, times can be difh- 
cult along the Wabash. 


HAROLD WRIGHT, STORE MANAGER 
. at Woolworth’s is president of the Junior 


IN FEW TOWNS BUT TERRE HAUTE WOULD THIS SCENE BE POSSIBLE Ghariber: Below, the“ Jaycees” applaud C.I.0. Head 
John Bickel. The man with the pipe is A. T. Morris, 


Here you see John Bickel, head of the C.I.O. council, Blake Meade, officer of the Central Labor Union 
(A. F. of L. council), and Chester Mickey, C.L.U. president—all codperating for a greater Terre Haute. president of the senior Chamber of Commerce. 
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HAROLD HARRISON, BANKER 


..- was the volunteer temporary chairman and lead- 
ing spirit of the Greater Terre Haute Movement. 


